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FREE Write for 

BOOKLET NO. 
on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
Dogs of all breeds 
and ages. 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


\effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hookworms 
The safe, easy-to-give worm_ treatment. 
Dependable. For free booklets WRITE TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-58-A Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich 
— Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products. — 


Skin Health Derived from Daily 
Use of the 
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Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3K, Malden, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
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PLEASE READ 
“The Shame of It” 


On page 20 of this number, and then 
send for as many of the leaflets as 
you can distribute to advantage 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gnvdertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supp! es 


For sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


The Great Cruelty, summary of Dr. Rowley’s address on humane slaughtering 


Our Dumb Animals, 1933, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, January to Decem- 
ber, 1929, 1931, and 1932, bound in 
cloth, special, each 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 
attractive pictures and verses, six in 
the set $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 614x3%4..$0.50 per 100 


o 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents; paper, 20 cts. 
The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 
by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley’s 
protest against this cruelty for fash- 


ion’s sake. Four illus., 4 pp. .... Free 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 

Rowley $0. 30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts., or.. 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores; etc. ..  .60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ......  .50 
The Horse’s Prayer . we 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ....... small, “" cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4.50 
What the Chained Dog Says ; . 50 
The Story of Barry .. te .380 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus, ....... cloth, $0.45 
The Trial of the Birds, play $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. and 2 .50 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .... .50 
The Air-gun and the Birds eae -50 


About the Cat : 

The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0. +4 per 100 
Surplus Cats 

The Cat in Literature er 25 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve . 7 

“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 


About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

pp., special 50 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..paper, 7 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp.$1.00 per 100 
What is the Jack London Club? ; 30 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of 

Jerry” 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. - 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. . 1.00 


Leaflet, No. 6, Animals 
Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Animals 
Hints on the Care of Cows ..... savy 
Rules for the Care of 
Ways of Kindness 


Humane Education 

The Humane Ratatin, for use in schools, 

96 pp. .. ....12 cents each; ten fo +1,00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

illus. . 15 cents each ; seven f 1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 15 cts. ; seven fo 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 

cation, 32 pp. ......... each, ets. 
Humane Education—for Parents and 


Teachers, 20 pp. each, | © ets. 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

grades each, cts. 
Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 cts., set 

of eight ets. 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ...... each,” ets 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards . each, © cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

Rowley ....eloth, 35 ets.; paper, 15 ets. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use), Sarah J. Eddy ; . cloth, 96 cts, 
Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 
Richardson, 32 pp. ....cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 1° cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools . $2.00 per 100 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each 3 six for 25c 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them, 

play . .3 ets. each ; ten for 25 cts. 
Friends of Fur and Feather r, play 

3 cts. each ; ten for 25 cts. 

Humane Day in Schools, with class-room 

project, 8 pp. . $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 3 cts. each ; 1.50 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 


for boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson 50 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

How to Teach It .. 50 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty . .50 
A Talk with the Teacher .. 50 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 

dress ; 5 cts. each ; 2.50 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .. 50 
The Coming Education ae. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley Free 
American College Presidents and the 

American Humane Education Society Free 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’ Buttons, three 
styles—Band Humane So- 
Buttons—white blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 


$1.00 per 100 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. ..... small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy’’ Pennant . 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

J. Eddy 50 ets. 
Songs of ‘Life (56. pages, words 

only) : .. $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy ‘Membership Card «iia. 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .. 50 


Does it Pay, story of one Band of Merey -30 


Please wnlanss remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Best Humane Films! 
ON BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Made for the M. S. P. C. A. in 1933 by the University Film Foundation, showing the activities of the Angell 
Animal Hospital of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston, scenes at the Society’s Rest Farm for Horses, 
Animal Shelters. Two reels, 30 minutes. 


BLll OF ATRI 


Made for the American Humane Education Society some years ago, but still in great demand. 


Methuen, and glimpses of the Society’s 


State whether regular 35 mm., or 16 mm. is required 


Terms on application to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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NE hundred and twenty-five years ago 

a child was born whose mother could 
no more have dreamed of what that birth 
hour was to mean not only to this country 
but to humanity than the mother of the 
Child of Bethlehem could have dreamed of 
a world ringing with Christmas carols nine- 
teen centuries from that day. Of Abraham 
Lincoln, the great American, we quote again 
from the words of the late Albert E. Pills- 
bury in his “Lincoln and Slavery”: 

When the conflict between Freedom and 
Slavery in this nation was approaching its 
crisis, in the struggle for possession of the 
Nebraska territory, a new and singular fig- 
ure appeared at the front of political battle 
in the West, moved to the head of events, 
yassed across the world’s stage, and in the 
short space of seven years had vanished 


The Shame of It 


This is important. See following page. 
We want the help of every Massachusetis 
reader. A bill to stop the cruel practice of 
mutilating a horse for fashion’s sake and 
show purposes is coming before the present 
legislature. 

Won’t you write to your senator and 
representative to support the bill? If you 
don’t know their names, send us a postal 
and we will tell you. A postal will also 
bring you copies of “The Shame of It” to 
distribute. 

It is also very important that you come 
to the hearing on the bill. If we hear from 
you we will write you the date of the 
hearing. 

One of the best things Gov. Andrew ever 
said was: “I do not know what record of 
sin may await me in the other world, but 
this I do know, that I was never mean 
enough to despise anyone because he was 
poor, because he was ignorant, or because 
he was black.” 


from the sight of man. 


Within such narrow bounds of time lies 
a career the like of which is not to be found 
in history. In the elements of wonder and 
marvel, the story of Abraham Lincoln’s 
life and death is without parallel or ex- 
ample. From the mean cabin in the Ken- 
tucky woods to the final peak of transfig- 
uration, it moves in the successive acts of 
a great tragic drama, reaching the high- 
water mark of human achievement and 
sounding every note in the gamut of human 
emotion. 


He was the most unpretentious of men, 
set in the homeliest framework, thinking 
with the power of Plato, seeing with the 
eye of the Sibyl, speaking like the Hebrew 
prophets. The unlettered man of the people 


All lovers of wild bird life will be glad 
to know that public opinion, and this even 
among many hunters, is steadily growing in 
this country and Canada against the use of 
live decoys to allure wild ducks and geese 
to within range of the hunter’s gun. One 
might think a real sportsman would want 
to give his victims at least a fair chance 
for life. 


We thought the offer of prizes by the In- 
ternational Dental Federation for experi- 
ments on the teeth of living dogs had been 
withdrawn. The refusal of the chief officers 
of the Federation to confirm any such state- 
ment or even to reply to enquiries leads 
many of us to believe the revolting cruelties 
of these experiments are still practised. 


Space is emptier than anything we can 
imagine. Leave only three wasps alive in 


the whole of Europe and the air of Europe 
will still be more crowded with wasps than 
space is with stars. 


Sir JAMES H. JEANS 


speaks lofty eloquence, soon to become 
classic. The raw politician, who never held 
public power for a day, takes the helm of 
state when the ship is already on the rocks, 
when all the pilots and captains stand help- 
less and appalled, to bring her in safety and 
triumph through the storm. The awkward 
rustic, reviled and lampooned over two con- 
tinents, in four years is canonized by man- 
kind. Without origin, without training, 
without an external attraction, without a 
worldly advantage, the meanly-born child 
of a poor and shiftless emigrant makes his 
way out of the wilderness to fix for all time 
the eyes of the world as leader of a people, 
liberator of the slave, deliverer of his coun- 
try, and in another turn of the kaleidoscope, 
to be numbered with martyrs and saints 
in glory everlasting. 


The Great Cruelty 


We shall never let our readers forget it. 
What is it? It’s the wholly unnecessary 
cruelty inflicted day after day upon the 
100,000,000 of our food animals, cattle, 
sheep and swine that annually are killed 
in the abattoirs and slaughter-pens of our 
land. Our methods of killing are barbar- 
ous, unworthy of a civilized people. There 
are foreign countries that by law forbid 
our cruel methods. Why do we permit 
them? Because we never seek to pierce the 
veil that hangs between our tables and the 
bloody floors over which came the living 
things whose flesh lies upon our plates. 
Could we see them, hear them, we should 
demand in the name of both God and man 
that humaneness and a decent regard for 
suffering should be thought of in their 
slaughter as well as money. Do you want 
to help us against this cruelty? A postal 
card will bring you our ‘Great Cruelty” 
leaflet to distribute, as many as you can 
use. Won’t you do at least as much as this? 
Already over 15,000 have been asked for. 
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THE SHAME IT! 


Heedless of Cruelty for Fashion’s Sake 


Mutilating the Horse by Setting Up His Tail—Unnatural—Cruel 


DONE UNDER COVER OF SECRECY TO AVOID PROSECUTION 
By FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


HE Horse Show season annually 
brings with it to all real lovers of 
the horse the distressing sight of 
the mutilated horse—MUTILATED BY 
SETTING UP HIS TAIL IN ABOUT AS 
UNNATURAL A POSITION AS MAN’S 
FOOLISH BRAIN COULD DEVISE. 
After the surgical operation, which con- 
sists in cutting the strong flexor muscles 
on each side of the tail at its base near to 
the body, the tail is then bent up nearly at 
a right angle, tightly bandaged and held by 
mechanical devices in this position until the 
wounds heal. 
THESE WOUNDS SOMETIMES SUP- 
PURATE AND THE HEALING PROCESS 
TAKES WEEKS. 


Frequently the tail fails to set up per- 
fectly straight. It may be more or less 


one-sided. Then one or more operations 
may be necessary. 
When once the wounds are healed, the 


WEARING THE TORTURING DEVICE 


tail must be kept up for hours by the same 
mechanical arrangement before exhibition 
in the show-ring or before the horse is 
ridden in public. HOW MANY HOURS OR 
DAYS THE TAIL MUST BE KEPT IN 
THIS UNNATURAL POSITION ONLY 
THOSE KNOW WHO SUBJECT THE 
HORSE TO THIS TREATMENT. 

IF ONLY THE GENERAL PUBLIC 
KNEW THE CRUELTY AND SUFFER- 
ING BACK OF THIS PRACTICE, WE 
DARE BELIEVE THEY WOULD DE- 
MAND IT BE STOPPED. 

LET EVERY LOVER OF THE HORSE 
PROTEST AGAINST IT. 


Mr. Alfred B. Maclay, President of the 
Association of American Horse Shows, Inc., 

“T am heartily in sympathy with your 
movement to prevent the setting up of 
horses’ tails, and I like the idea of giving 
the exhibitors a certain time limit during 
which they can show their 
horses. The setting up of 
a horse’s tail is a cruelly 
brutal practice.” 

Mr. John E. Cowdin, 
Secretary of the New York 
Jockey Club, is reported 
as saying: 

“But I am opposed to 
the practice because it is 
cruel and entirely need- 
less. The suffering is not 
really confined to the cut- 
ting, the strapping and 
the wearing of the bustle. 
The suffering continues 
more or less as long as 
the horse lives.” 

Lieut.-Col. R. S. Timmis, 
D.S.0., R. C. D., popular 
officer of the Royal Can- 


AND ON THIS 


adian Dragoons and a well-known judge at 
horse shows, says, after referring to the 
docking of horses: 

“My experience in the veterinary pro- 
fession and while exhibiting and judging 
in the big shows in the States has proved 
that the practice is both brutal and unfair. 
That some may use humane methods to 
disfigure their horses and mutilate them 
is no proof that a very great amount of 
gross cruelty does not go on. In one class 
at a Show I saw seven horses with open 
wounds at least four inches long. Most of 
these horses were being ridden by young 
women. The practice of tying the middle of 
the dock of the five-gaited horses tightly 
over the end of the bustle is very painful.” 

Mr. R. Laurence Smith, a prominent 
horseman and Director of the Association 
of American Horse Shows, Inc., and the 
Horse Association of America, and of the 
National Horse Show, is also quoted as say- 


THE DOCKED HORSE—DEFENSELESS 
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ing of etting up tails: “This not only de- 
tracts rom the attractiveness of the horse, 
put it is a decidedly cruel and indefensible 
operation.” 

What does the Executive Committee of 
the Association of American Horse Shows, 
Inc., think of the practice? 

July 5, 1932 

At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Horse Shows, Inc., the following reso- 
lution was proposed: 

“RESOLVED: That the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association of American 
Horse Shows, Inc., is opposed to the fur- 
therance of the custom of setting up the 
tails of saddle horses owing to its cruelty 
and recommends that the Board of Direc- 
tors enact suitable rules at an early date 
to take effect in 1933 in regard thereto.” 

That a copy of this resolution be fur- 
nished each Director and the Secretary of 
each Member Horse Show, and as many 
leading saddle horse exhibitors and dealers 
as possible. 

Would you be good enough to give your 
attention to this resolution and any sug- 
gestion you may have as to the wording 
of the proposed rule. 

Yours very truly, 
J. MACY WILLETTS, Secretary 


Association of American Horse Shows, Inc. 


The humane forces of Massachu- 
setts will seek through the Legisla- 
ture now in session, a law forbid- 
ding the showing of horses with 
docked or set-up tails in all Horse 
Shows in the Commonwealth. If 
such horses cannot be shown, these 


cruel mutilations will be practically 
abandoned. 


Humane Traps Sought 


Pennsylvania Indians would not use a 
steel trap, and released every animal they 
found in one. As Jesse Logan, the last chief 
oi the Senecas at the Warren County, Pa., 
Reservation, told the writer in 1915, “The 
white man says he is Christian, yet he 
taught us how to lift scalps; the white man 
says he is civilized, yet he tortures poor 
wild animals in steel-jawed traps.” 

H. D. SHOEMAKER, in Altoona Tribune 


ONE OF THE EN 


TRANCES TO THE PARK 
Five main entrance gates have roads leading to them 
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South Africa’s National Park 


The Largest Animal Sanctuary in the World 
ROBERTSON GRAY 


tune to be in Johannesburg during the 

first “Animal Week” organized in that 
city. Judged by American standards, the 
experiment was a modest success. A store 
was taken in one of the main thorough- 
fares, and posters and slogans drew a regu- 
lar stream of visitors every day. Inside the 
store a small exhibition had been arranged: 
charts, diagrams, pictures, models, etc., ex- 
pressly designed to illustrate some local 
need, and simple enough to appeal to chil- 
dren. Perhaps the most interesting item 
was a humane device for slaughtering cattle, 
recently invented in Pretoria. On the whole, 
however, the real value of the Week lay not 
so much in concrete achievement as in the 
evidence it afforded of widespread interest— 
an interest that has been vigorously fos- 
tered throughout South Africa since the 
Kruger National Park was opened to the 
public in 1928. 

The story of this vast reserve is a neg- 
lected chapter of South African history: 
the struggle of a few determined men to 
preserve a great natural sanctuary where 
wild life might roam at large in absolute 
freedom. For more than twenty years their 
plans were threatened with disaster. Some 
who opposed them declared that the lions 
were a menace to the country. Others re- 
garded the scheme as a poor investment. 
Others, again, were in favor of exploiting 
the reserve as a public hunting ground. It 
was not until 1926 that the reserve was pro- 
claimed a national park by Act of Parlia- 
ment and put under the management of a 
national board of trustees. A decisive influ- 
ence were the railroad authorities who had 
instituted a series of special tours in the 
area. Pioneer trains soon became popular, 
and sightseers returned with a new-found 
enthusiasm for wild life. As one South 
African statesman has put it: “The belief 


Awe or two ago I had the good for- 


that there is ‘sport’ in the killing of our big 
game is giving way to the knowledge, so 
quickly brought home to everyone visiting 
the park, that to shoot a wildebeest or roan 
or kudu confidingly staring at its slayer is 
about as ‘sporting’ as to shoot a tame ox in 
one’s back-yard.” 


HERD OF PAL 


BLACK WILDEBEEST 


The Kruger National Park covers some 
8,000 square miles in the eastern Transvaal, 
and is therefore about twice the size of 
Yellowstone Park or, roughly, the area of 
the four largest parks in this country. A 
few years ago it was almost inaccessible. 
Today a visitor can leave Johannesburg by 
evening train and by next morning he can 
be gazing on a part of Africa as primitive 


as it was before the white man set foot in’ - 


the continent. 


Even the most seasoned tourist finds a 


thrill in sitting comfortably in an automo- 
bile and watching herds of wild animals 
grazing peacefully by the roadside. It is 
impossible here to give any idea of the deni- 
zens of this backveld arcady, which are 
said to include 500 fully grown lions and 
nearly 1,000 buffaloes. Antelopes alone are 
believed to number 120,000. Of these the 
wildebeests are the commonest. All bird life 
finds sanctuary in the park: the vulture as 
well as the eagle, the stork, egret, and all 
kinds of water fowl. The rarity of human 
habitation secures immunity during the 
breeding season. Nature is left to strike 
her own balance. Lions are the only game 
hunted by the rangers. “Don’t fire at any 
animal in the park; although it may be 
considered vermin outside, there is no ver- 
min within its boundaries.” 

Since the park was opened to the public 
about 500 miles of automobile roads have 
been built and pontoons provided for the 


LAH (LARGE ANTELOPE) 


(See also illustration on front cover) 
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river traffic. This year a new road tra- 
verses the whole length of the reserve, from 
the Limpopo River in the north to the 
Crocodile River in the south. Tours are 
made under ordinary holiday conditions. In 
various sections of the park rest camps 
have been established. Most of these con- 
sist of thick-walled concrete huts, with 
thatched roofs, plainly furnished with the 
usual camp equipment. At several camps 
trading stores sell a wide range of pro- 
visions. Each automobile is allowed one 
firearm, to be used only for self-defense. 
The South African game reserves are 
open to visitors with hardly any restric- 
tions. Among the other reserves in the 
country is the Bontebuck Park, about a hun- 
dred miles east of Cape Town, founded to 
protect the bontebuck, sometimes called the 
pied antelope, from threatened extinction. 
In the Kalahari National Park the gems- 
buck, depicted on the coat of arms of the 
Cape Province, and the springbuck, a na- 
tional emblem, are found in large numbers. 
The Addo Elephant Reserve is reached 
from Port Elizabeth. Other reserves are 
located in Natal and the Orange Free State. 


Australian Bower Birds 
MORRY TANENBAUM 


HE bower birds of Australia are among 

the queerest birds in that land where 
almost every bit of plant and animal life 
is curious and strange. Some of the birds 
ought to be called bluebirds for they like 
the color blue better than anything else. 
However, their name of bower comes from 
the fact that they build large playgrounds 
or bowers in front of their nests. 

These playgrounds are very well made. 
They are of twigs, one part being a curved 
fence made of branches tied together at the 
top, and the other, a platform enclosed by 
the fence. As soon as this is done the birds 
set out to decorate their homes. The satin 
bower bird will use no other colors but blue 
or yellow—blue preferred. He will fly off 
and return with blue flowers; bits of blue 
glass; blue feathers; bits of blue china; 
pieces of blue paper; bits of blue cloth— 
anything and everything with a hint of 
blue in its color scheme. Yellowish-green 
leaves, shells and similar objects come only 
as second choice. The bird will never bring 
an object which contains red unless it has 
a great deal of blue in it as well. Every- 
thing is spread in front of the doorway. 

The spotted bower will take no objects 
which are not white. To do this, its collec- 
tion includes bleached bones, white pebbles, 
white shells and bits of paper. 

The most wonderful of all these birds is 
the gardener bower bird. This bird will 
actually plant a small garden in front of his 
home. First, a carpet of fresh green moss 
is laid down and on it are placed flowers 
and berries with brightly colored seed pods 
mixed among them. He adds other colored 
ornaments and is a true gardener for, when 
his flowers wither, he removes them and 
replaces them with fresh ones. 


We have need of the Humane Societies. 
They have done noble work in the actual 
lessening of the suffering that naturally or 
unnaturally comes to our wild brothers, to 
our domestic animals, and to our own kind. 
Let us strengthen their hand, for theirs is 
a service that humanity can ill spare. 

—Nature Magazine 
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U.S. Army Camel Corps 


WILL HERMAN 


FTER the war with Mexico, the United 

States had added thousands of miles 
of territory to itself. Many new posts and 
stations were created and men were dis- 
patched to fill and take care of the various 
territories. Then the United States found 
itself in a predicament. 

The men had arrived at their new posts, 
but how were the supplies to be gotten to 
them? Horses couldn’t stand the trail over 
the desert nor could the mules. Even if 
they could, the dangers of wagon transpor- 
tation were far too great because of the 
Indians and the Mexicans. 

General Beale finally made a suggestion 
which sounded most ridiculous but really 
solved the problem. He suggested a Camel 
Corps, and Jefferson Adams, the then secre- 
tary of war, decided to give it a trial. 

A ship was sent to Asia Minor for camels 
and after two trips, the ship reached In- 
dianola, Texas, with a total of forty-four 
camels. The animals were in a miserable 
condition, all of them having become sea- 
sick on the way over. 

General Beale immediately took charge 
of the new corps and in a short while they 
were ready to travel. General Beale was 
highly enthusiastic about the Camel Corps, 
claiming that it would revolutionize the 
entire mode of desert transportation in 
America. There was reason for his enthusi- 
asm, for the camels seemed to like the sage 
brush and other bitter bushes which they 
found in the American deserts. 

On January 21, 1858, the world was in- 
formed that General Beale had arrived 
safely at California. He had been success- 
ful. 

However, Davis left the cabinet and only 
Beale defended the camels. They were 
poorly taken care of, some wandered away 
and some died. The rest were auctioned off 
and Beale bought them to care for them 
during their old age. 

So ended the first and only United States 
Army Camel Corps. 


If you are interested in knowing about 
the cruelty in trained animal acts, then 
read Jack London’s “Michael Brother of 
Jerry” upon which 

THE JACK LONDON CLUB 
is built. Will you join it? No dues. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Wild Geese 
EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


Down lanes of air high overhead 
The wild geese volley on; 

A phantom wedge against the sky 
With outlines faintly drawn. 


One scarcely sees them in their flight 
Before they fade away; 

With speed incredible they dart 
Across the dying day. 


Now weirdly comes the leader’s call, 
And weird is the reply, 

As straining throat greets straining throat 
Out of the dark’ning sky. 


Throughout the night the flock will, go 
On swift, unwearied wing, 

To come to rest on some far lake 
When dawn its pennons fling. 


What guides them on their chartless course 
To some determined goal? 

Ah, “instinct” is the dim reply 
Of man, who boasts a soul. 


Bad Angles of Trapping 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


The steel-trap is not only an instrument 
of torture to helpless and innocent wild ani- 
mals but is often the cause of boys starting 
to steal. Some boys are more successful at 
trapping than others and it is a common 
thing for one trapper to get to stealing 
trapped animals from another boy’s trap. 
This sort of thievery is much easier to get 
away with than other thefts because the 
rightful owner of a pillaged trap cannot 
swear to his property, it, of course, being 
stolen before he gets around to look over 
his traps. I have seen and heard of many 
nasty rackets on account of stealing from 
traps and know of one lawsuit growing 
from this source. Anti-trapping legisla- 
tion will not only prevent suffering among 
helpless wild life but will prevent some boys 
from starting on a career of stealing. As 
better times seem to be on the way, now is 
a good time to legislate against trapping 
and encourage boys to pursue a more hu- 
mane way to make money. 


Do not abandon your pets. 
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Your Pet and Your Temper 
L. E. EUBANKS 


‘IRL who clerks in a department store 

vas heard to say that she dare not 
have a pet of any kind because she always 
lost patience and abused the animal. 

I <id not hear the remark, but I intend 
sometime to ask that girl how she gets 
along with the human animals whom she 
waits on every day. She deals with particu- 
lar women every hour of her work, a class 
of customers who grow peevish very easily 
and say many vexatious things. 

But the clerk has endured it for years. 
Her job depends on it, and remembering 
this gives her self-control. When that same 
person vows that she cannot hold her 
temper in dealing with a dumb animal, she 
should say, instead, that she does not try. 
Either a temper is uncontrollable or it is not. 

There are very few excuses for loss of 
temper, very few occasions when reason 
actually forsakes us. A man who was sup- 
posed to be insanely furious when he drank 
was whipping his dog. A smaller man pro- 
tested—and was ruthlessly knocked down. 
Then a big, powerful fellow stepped up and 
told the “furious” drunk man to behave 
himself. One look at the husky chap, and 
the bad man’s ferocity ebbed away. 

Analyzed, the inclination to fly to pieces 
with dumb animals is a decidedly ugly trait 
of character. Really, we should be more 
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patient with our pets than with our human 
friends—if we have to lose our poise at all. 
The spirit of fairness is a part of real char- 
acter, and it surely is less unfair to fight 
with an opponent who is armed as we are 
than to abuse a defenseless creature. 

Don’t vent your ill temper on your pet. If 
you cannot control outbursts of rage, you’re 
ill, mentally or physically, and you should 
not have a pet. But if you control anger 
successfully among human associates, you 
can do so with dumb animals. 

A splendidly effective lesson in kindness 
to animals came under my observation when 
I was eighteen years old. I was visiting a 
chum when, against my protestation, he 
whipped his half-grown puppy severely. 
Later, the puppy attacked a grown dog, 
and the latter refused to fight the youngster, 
whom he could easily have killed in a few 
moments. 

My friend’s face flushed, as I looked at 
him significantly. “You used your superior 
strength and power,” I remarked, “but that 
dog is a better sportsman.” 

Not once during the next ten years of my 
association with that young man did he ever 
lose his temper with a dumb animal. It may 
hurt the pride of some folks, but human 
beings are not superior in everything by 
any means. 

In making your will, please remember 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 


AT THE HORSES’ CHRISTMAS TREE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke (right), president, and Mrs. Arthur W. Hurlburt 
(left), vice-president, of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, assisting at the feeding of hundreds of horses at 
the annual distribution of free Christmas dinners by the Mass. S. P. C. A. Oats, 
apples, corn, and carrots in generous portions are fed to work horses on the streets, 


in the market district, and at stables. 


Hot coffee, sandwiches and doughnuts are 


served to their drivers. From platform trucks, with decorated Christmas trees and 
drawn by some of Boston’s finest horses, the distribution is made in the presence of 
thousands who heartily subscribe to this Yuletide demonstration of kindness to 


animals. 
Society for the past eighteen years. 


This popular, humane holiday observance is a feature presented by the 
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A-Hunting We Will Go 


CARROLL VAN COURT 


I love to go a-hunting, for I think it’s 
splendid sport; 
I always take my shooter out with me. 
I stalk my victims cleverly, of every size 
and sort, 
As I approach their hiding-place with 
glee. 


I may be after pheasants, or a peacock, or a 
quail, 
Or I may be a-scouting for a moose; 
I very seldom miss my shots, and hardly 
ever fail; 
I’m smart as any Nimrod on the loose. 


I even pick on does and fawns, and buck 
deer are my meat, 
I hunt from early morn till setting sun; 
To shoot a helpless animal, to me is just a 
treat, 
I shoot ’em with a kodak—not a gun! 


Successful Auxiliary Fair 


ANY compliments are being received 
by the officers of the Women’s Auxili- 
ary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. for the 
very attractive and successful Fair held on 
December 14 last at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. The large sales room presented a 
gala appearance with its numerous tables 
and booths filled with choice articles to 
tempt Christmas buyers, while tasteful 
decorations and the colorful costumes worn 
by some of the attendants pleased the eye. 
Among the unusual features was an 
Italian organ grinder, in the person of 
Miss Margaret Reade Martin, accompanied 
by Mrs. Mary Nevery who collected coins 
in her tambourine after singing alluring 
songs. A fashion review, in which were 
shown up-to-date sport clothes for golf, 
fishing, riding, etc., and imported knitted 
models, was in charge of Mrs. William J. 
Underwood, the participants being Misses 
Deborah Root, Harriett Hayward and Sally 
Freeman. Futures were told by Mrs. M. 
F. Herbertt in the person of Mme. Zenda. 
The afternoon bridge was held under the 
supervision of Mrs. Arthur W. Hurlburt. 


For the first time the newly appointed 
Junior Auxiliary, consisting of Misses Sus- 
annah Ayer, Agnes Osborne, Nancy Moller, 
Marjorie English, Lois Swan, Joanna Pal- 
frey, Betty Farley, Martha Rogerson and 
Laura Robbins, aided in serving the lunch 
and tea. 

The patronesses were Mrs. Joseph B. Ely, 
Mrs. Channing H. Cox, Mrs. Alvan T. Ful- 
ler, Mrs. Harold Donham, Mrs. Charles M. 
Baker, Mrs. Frank P. Bennett, Mrs. Homer 
Gage, Mrs. A. L. West Movius, Mrs. Charles 
F. Bancroft, Miss Eleanora Sears, Mrs. 
William J. Underwood, Mrs. John E. Wash- 
burn, Mrs. Florence Dibble, Mrs. Richard 
E. Danielson, and Mrs. Philip L. Saltonstall. 


Through these columns Mrs. Edith Wash- 
burn Clarke, president, Mrs. A. J. Furbush, 
treasurer, and all the other officers of the 
Auxiliary, to whom great credit is due, wish 
to express their thanks to all who assisted 
in any way, either by contributions of time 
and service or of merchandise and money, 
in making possible the substantial sum 
which was realized for the benefit of the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 


WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 


FEBRUARY, 1934 


FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Protecting the Pheasant 


N article bearing the above title ap- 

peared in the December issue of Country 
Life which has called forth many protests 
against its publication. The article in ques- 
tion advocated the indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of hawks and owls. Even a picture of 
the cruel pole trap appeared, a trap so in- 
humane that it is outlawed in many states 
and one which catches and destroys many 
beneficial species of birds besides those it 
is set to kill. The Audubon Society recom- 
mends to those who think of all hawks and 
owls as enemies of more valuable birds a 
pamphlet by S. Prentiss Baldwin on the 
“Protection of Hawks and Owls.” 


Worth Repeating 


The following interesting and amusing 
story comes to us from our greatly-valued 
worker at present in Vermont, Miss Gilbert. 
After one of her talks to a school she was 
succeeded by representatives of a state safe- 
ty campaign. Tall, stalwart officers in uni- 
form had been speaking. Finishing the final 
address an impressive officer said, “Now, 
children, what have we been telling you to 
do? What is it all about?” Silence. Stupe- 
faction. Then one tiny hand in the first 
grade was raised to offer testimony. “Well, 
what do you say,” said the officer: Answer: 
“We must always be kind to dumb animals.” 


| 


A Comfort to Some of Us 


Frederick J. E. Woodbridge in his “The 
Son of Apollo—Plato” says: 

“Plato’s works are as uneven in merit 
as the work of many another to whom great- 
ness is not to be denied. They abound in 
trivialities which may have seemed im- 
portant to the Greeks but which can be 
important to us only through an act of 
faith. Some of them are as futile as any- 
thing ever written.” 


A newspaper reports that “Tom,” who 
belongs to Lynn Bowers Sell, young attor- 
ney of Oklahoma City, is the first cat ever 
listed on Oklahoma County tax rolls. Sells 
listed the cat at $25, just enough to place 
any “cat-naper” in jeopardy of grand lar- 
ceny charges, and paid $1.25 cat tax. 
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A Junior Army for World 
Peace 


ECEMBER 19, 1933, there was organ- 

ized in the Cooley High School, De- 
troit, Michigan, the first regiment of the 
Junior Army for World Peace. The pur- 
pose of the Army seems to be, as stated 
briefly, “to promote peace by all honorable 
means; to spread friendliness by writing to 
school children in this and other countries; 
to hold mass meetings from time to time 
where speakers tell us of the horrors of 
war, and to recognize our obligations as 
future citizens by responding to our coun- 
try’s call if we are needed but to try to 
delay, so long as possible, the day such call 
might be necessary.” 

The Detroit News has offered to print in 
its columns material originating in the 
Cooley Regiment and any school desirous 
of joining in this splendid movement is 
asked to write to William Gamon, Cooley 
High School, to ask for information as to 
how to form a unit of this Junior Army for 
World Peace. 

Here is a marvelous chance to enlist the 
youth of our country in World Peace. Let 
us hope the day will come when the Gov- 
ernment will take some interest in training 
the boys and young men in our high schools 
and colleges in the ways of peace instead of 
in the militarism which now only encour- 
ages the spirit of war. 


Scottish Wisdom 


At a meeting of the General Council of 
the Scottish S. P. C. A. held in Edinburgh 
last November the following statement was 
made: 

One of the greatest difficulties with which 
animal workers are faced is that of being 
regarded as fanatics by so many people, and 
then further it is difficult to induce edu- 
cated people to take the subject seriously be- 
cause of the extravagant action of extrem- 
ists. The Scottish S. P. C. A. does stand for 
sane methods of work, and it does attempt 
to put the matter on a scientific basis. We 
have to contend with the fact that the aver- 
age member of the public is rather narrow 
in his interests and has not extended his 
outlook to take in such things as cruelty to 
animals. When we do come to regard the 
matter in its proper light, the first thing 
about which we have to be clear is the 
status of animals—and this is not based on 
the intelligence of animals but on the fact 
that they have feelings. How much they 
can think or reason does not concern us— 
what does concern us is that they can feel. 
It does not do to make them too human. 


The Rose and the Thorn 


The celebrated Prince Von Bulow’s 
mother-in-law once wrote him words which 
all of us might well remember: 

“Gather the roses bravely. Do not let 
yourself be frightened by the thorns. The 
joy which each tiny and perhaps seemingly 
insignificant rose can bring into your life 
is worth a hundred thousand thorn-pricks, 
for the smart of a prick is soon cured and 
forgotten, but the sweet scent of the rose 
even when it is faded remains for long, all 
your life perhaps, in your memory, and the 
thought of it can still brighten the soul.” 
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He Saw War 


HEN Sir Philip Gibbs writes = jout 
W war he is writing about some: ing 
he saw with his own eyes. Read this »om 
his “The Way of Escape”: 

When the World War began great > im- 
bers of young men had a sense of a: .en- 
ture—of an exultation which was not »-ith- 
out spiritual beauty. Millions of them, 
mostly boys, really, were uplifted by an 
emotionalism which was perhaps as hig» as 
human nature may attain. They beli-ved 
they were fighting for ideals beyond <elf- 
interest; they got their ticket for the 
slaughter-house and marched toward the 
battlefields gladly, on fire with the pas:ion 
of patriotism. 

These young recruits had imagined a war- 
fare in which courage would count. But 
this war was not that kind. The human 
being hardly counted at all when crouched 
in a trench or herded into a dug-out, be- 
cause something else, inhuman, was the real 
enemy. It was not a war between men 
and men. It was a war between machines 
and machines, and men were just blood and 
pulp for that mass production of death. 

In modern machine-made war—at least 
under heavy barrage fire—soldiers are no 
longer men. They are merely bundles of 
quivering nerves under the flail of explosive 
shells. They can do nothing about it. They 
cannot even strike a heroic attitude. What 
courage they have at such times is only 
passive, like that of martyrs in the torture 
chamber. 

Youth knows that war is dangerous. But 
youth, yearning for adventure, does not 
know that war is damned silly; that it is 
the last resort of the fool and the mob, 
the great chance for the wooden head under 
the brass hat; that it is the denial of life’s 
beauty and our best code of decency. The 
younger minds today must decide for them- 
selves whether they think this kind of war, 
or any other, is worth while for any purpose 
whatever. 


Unprofitable Profession 


Sometimes trainers of wild animals do 
not find their occupation so profitable as it 
might seem to be. An Associated Press dis- 
patch recently says that a verdict of $20,000 
was given by Judge William A. Burns in 
Superior Court at Pittsfield, Mass., for 
John W. Cronin, a local boy, who was 
seriously mangled by a bear at a carnival 
there in 1931. 

The action was brought by the boy’s 
father against Leo Bistany, the bear’s 
keeper, and Mike Zinney, the owner, both 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In his “Recollections” Charles Robert 
Leslie writes of Sir Walter Scott: 


“While strolling with Sir Walter about. 


his own grounds, a pleasure I often enjoyed, 
he would frequently stop and point out 
exactly that object or effect that would 
strike the eye of a painter. He said he al- 
ways liked to have a dog with him in his 
walks, if for nothing else but to furnish a 
living object in the foreground of the pic- 
ture; and he noticed to me, when we were 
among the hills, how much interest was 
given to the scene by the occasional appear- 
ance of his black greyhound, “Hamlet,” at 
unexpected points.” 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MAcomBER, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
PHiLip STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 


Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 

Harry L. ALLEN Davip A. BoLTon 

Harvey R. FULLER HowaArD WILLAND 

WALTER B. POPE 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
WINFIELD E. DUNHAM, New Bedford, Bristol 
Haro_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis, 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. A. J. FurBUSH, Treas.; Mrs. 
AGNES P. FISHER, Ch. Work Com. 


Springfield Branch—Mnrs. DoNALp C. KiBBE, Pres.; 
Mrs. AARON BacG, Treas. 


Winchester Branch—Mrs. RicHarp S. Tay.or, 
Pres.; Miss Bessie SMALL, Treas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF OFFICERS 
Miles traveled by humane officers.. 10,613 


Cases investigated............... 422 
Animals examined .............. 4,339 
Number of prosecutions.......... 9 
Number of convictions .......... 8 
Horses taken from work.......... 11 
Horses humanely put to sleep..... 94 
Small animals humanely put to 
894 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 35,357 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Helen S. Thomas 
of Boston, Clara B. Colby Rose of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, Abby W. Hunt of 
Beverly, and Bertha Ellen Tuttle of Boston. 


January 9, 1934. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
and 
Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue, Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
DAILEY, v. Mo. b., Chief of Staff 


PO 

Q 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
Veterinarians 


A. R. EVANS, v. M. D. 
H. L. SMEAD, D. v. M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 
Including Springfield Branch. 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 643 Cases 2,099 
Dogs 490 Dogs 
Cats 143 Cats 330 
Horses 4 Birds 35 
Birds 3 Horses 3 
Rabbit Rabbits 2 
Goat 1 Turtles 2 
Rat 1 
Operations 1,003 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary Cases ............... 267,249 


The Month in the Springfield Branch 


Cases entered in Hospital .......... 104 
Cases entered in Dispensary ....... 248 


MASSACHUSETTS S&S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in December 


For failing to provide proper shelter 
from the weather for two dogs, a defend- 
ant was found guilty of the charge and was 
fined $25. He was given a month’s time to 
pay the fine. 

Two defendants (owner and driver of a 
horse) were charged with unnecessarily 
failing to provide proper food, drink, shel- 
ter and protection from the weather for the 
animal. The case against the owner was 
placed on file. Driver who had charge and 
custody pleaded nolo and was fined $25. 

Another defendant failed to provide 
proper food, drink and shelter for twenty- 
five fowls. He also pleaded nolo, was fined 
$35 and given two weeks to pay. 

The owner of seven head of young cattle 
kept the animals in open pasture till the 
last week in November, no shelter and but 
"tte feed. He was found guilty and fined 

15. 

Two youthful offenders were convicted of 
cruelly driving and beating a horse. The 
court placed them both on probation. 

For cruelly shooting at a dog with fine 
shot, a defendant was found guilty. After 
disposing of the dog and paying a veterin- 
arian’s fee for treating dog the court put 
the man on probation. 


Dog World estimates the number of dogs 
in the United States at approximately 
12,000,000. The states of New York and 
Pennsylvania annually receive for dog li- 
censes more than $1,500,000. 
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Edwin Davis Moody 


DWIN D. MOODY, for the past eight 

and a half years a humane officer of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, passed away 
suddenly at his home in Pittsfield, Dec. 18, 
after a heart attack. 

Born and educated in Massachusetts, Mr. 
Moody early entered upon a career of use- 
fulness and honor. He enlisted in the late 
war and served eighteen months overseas 
in the First Division Engineers’ Corps. On 
his return he became a member of the 
Massachusetts State Police until appointed 
an agent of the S. P. C. A. 

Well-fitted by education, experience and 
temperament, Mr. Moody represented the 
Society and the cause he loved most 
creditably. He was assigned to Berkshire 
County in December, 1927, and quickly 
gained the good-will and co-operation of 
citizens, police authorities and the courts 
throughout his district. In his work of 
animal protection and welfare he was 
resourceful, efficient and diplomatic. In 
covering so wide a field as was his he per- 
fected a lethal chamber, attached it to his 
car and humanely put to sleep the small 
animals he was called upon to dispose of by 
the exhaust of carbon monoxide gas. His 
enthusiasm for photography enabled him at 
times to present photographs of animals or 
conditions affecting them as his evidence in 
court cases. Kindly and sympathetic by 
nature, affable and approachable towards 
all who sought his aid or counsel, Mr. Moody 
had a high conception of the duties which 
his office demanded. He was 36 years of age 
and is survived by a wife and four sons. 


New School Pamphlet 


Former Governor, Percival P. Baxter, of 
Maine, recently wrote to Miss Lucia F. 
Gilbert, field worker of the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, as follows: 


Dear Miss Gilbert:— 

Your “An Early Start To Kindness” is 
one of the most appealing humane docu- 
ments that I have ever seen. It is just what 
is needed for the little folks in the early 
grades of our schools. I congratulate you 
upon what you have done for the humane 
cause. The Lincoln anecdotes are a most 
appropriate introduction to the stories, 
poems and friendly advice that follow 
through the forty-eight pages. 

Cordially, 


(Signed) PERCIVAL P. BAXTER 


Copies of this valuable pamphlet may be 
obtained for ten cents each, postpaid to 
any address. Liberal discount to humane 
societies and school officials for large 
orders. American Humane Education So- 
ciety, Boston. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 


Avenue, Boston. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JOHN R. MacomBer, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILiIrp STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


George B. Duff ..................Australia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo.............. Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams.............. France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 
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Luther Parker 
Joaquin Julia 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katharine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C 

Field Representative 

Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


Annuity Bonds 


Many men and women, lovers of animals, 
are getting both happiness and material 
comfort from our two Societies’ Annuity 
Bonds. These bonds are absolutely safe 
and yield a return according to one’s age. 
They make their appeal ordinarily to 
people over 40 years of age. Send the 
coupon for a free folder which gives full 
details. Fill in the coupon and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation to me, please send 
me your folder which tells all about your 
Annuity Bonds. 

Name 


Age 


Address 


City 
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DECEASED FRIENDS 


Who Made Bequests to the Massachusetts 

S. P. C. A. and the American Humane 

Education Society in 1933 

Note:—Names of all earlier deceased friends, mak- 
ing similar bequests, appear in the issues of Our 
Dumb Animals for February, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 
1932 and 1933. 

Gertrude Allen, Canton 

Marion E. Baker, Brookline 

William Brewster, Newport, R. I. 

Fanny Grant Brown, Stafford, Conn. 

Annie Bolton Matthews Bryant, Boston 

Annie E. Cameron, Killingly, Conn. 

Joseph J. Carew, Cambridge 

Vesta Evans Dow, Salisbury 

Charles H. Farnsworth, Brookline 

Elliott W. Fiske, Waltham 

Caroline A. Fox, Arlington 

Marion Frank Gilbert, Boston 

Emma A. Green, Keene, N. H. 

Robert Neil Harvey, Waltham 

Robert D. Holt, Newton 

Emma W. Hoyt, Belmont 

Abby W. Hunt, Beverly 

Harriet D. Hurlbut, Boston 

Mary B. Johnson, Ayer 

Georgiana Kendall, New York, N. Y. 

Maurice H. Klous, Brookline 

A. Josephine Ladd, Malden 

Cyrus W. Lane, Townsend 

Elizabeth A. Lane, Springfield 

Eliza B. Leonard, Greenfield 

Mary E. Libbey, Portland, Maine 

Mary E. Merritt, Brookline 

Henry W. Ordway, Lowell 

Frank W. Peckham, Watertown 

Susan S. Price, Boston 

Alice S. Roberts, Boston 

Clara B. Colby Rose, Manchester, N. H. 

Carrie Ella Smith, Boston 

Mrs. Ida A. Smith, Salem 

Helen S. Thomas, Boston 

Bertha Ellen Tuttle, Boston 

Sarah Bowman Van Ness, Lexington 

Ella F. Wade, Springfield 

Brooxxe B. Williams, Boston 

Susan F. Worcester, Boston 


Schopenhauer Says: 


It is just this characteristic way in which 
the beast gives itself up entirely to the 
present moment that contributes so much to 
the delight we take in our domestic pets. 
They are the present moment personified, 
and in some respects they make us feel the 
value of every hour that is free from 
trouble and annoyance, which we, with our 
thoughts and preoccupations, mostly disre- 
gard. But man, that selfish and heartless 
creature, misuses this quality of the beast 
to be more content than we are with mere 
existence, and often works it to such an ex- 
tent that he allows the beast absolutely 
nothing more than mere, bare life. The 
bird which was made so that it might rove 
over half of the world, he shuts up into the 
space of a cubic foot, there to die a slow 
death in longing and crying for freedom; 
for in a cage it does not sing for the pleas- 
ure of it. And when I see how man misuses 
the dog, his best friend; how he ties up this 
intelligent animal with a chain, I feel the 
deepest sympathy with the beast and burn- 
ing indignation against its master. 


An order banning monkey meat from 
Canton restaurants informs the Chinese 
that “monkeys possess many of the traits” 
exhibited by men. The monkeys are said 
to appreciate the protective intent of the 
order while resenting its wording. 

—Christian Science Monitor 


Feb. 
The Fez Fondouk 


NABLE as we have been to recei > at 

the Fondouk the much larger nw ber 
of animals which we could have acco: mo- 
dated because of reduced income, it w | be 
seen many more animals than ever ave 
been given care and treatment by the | iily 
visits to the numerous small stables © the 
city. Our hope is that better financial on- 
ditions during 1934 will enable us to . pen 
wide again the doors of the Fondouk. -\\as, 
that every dollar we have sent to (ez 
through these past months has been wrth 
but little more than half its former va\ie. 


Monthly Report 
November 1933 — 30 Days 


Daily average, large animals 29.5 
Forage for same $ 56.63 
Daily average, dogs 13.7 
Forage for same 1.05 
Put to sleep 13 5.52 


Transportation 
Wages, grooms, etc. 


85.48 
Inspector’s wages 26.50 
Superintendent’s salary 151.42 
Assistant’s salary 78.86 
Veterinary’s salary 
Veterinary’s extra visits 13 
Motor allowance 15.77 
Sundries 40.10 
$505.42 


Entries: 12 horses, 6 mules, 36 donkeys, 1 goat. 
Exits: 4 horses, 9 mules, 13 donkeys. 


Report on 70 native fondouks: Visits during month, 
810; animals seen, 11,244; animals treated, 3,600; ani- 
mals sent in, 24. 


Inspections in the Souks. Visits made, 7; animals 
seen, 3,602; animals treated, 579; animals sent in, 3. 

SUPT.’S NOTES: We have spent this month $100 
more than the $400 but on the other hand, over 
frs. 2,500 less than what the $400 brought us last 
year. We have treated in the Fondouk 1,725 animals 
less than Nov., 1932, but 2,718 animals more in the 
native fondouks. This gives us nearly 1,000 more 
treated, with over frs. 2,500 less expense (by not in- 
terning the animals but treating them in the native 
fondouks) but of course with much more work for 
the personnel. 


The Way Back 


OW marvelous, how mysteriously un- 
erring is the instinct by which an ani- 
mal returns to a given place, or the winged 
creatures achieve their dazzling migrations. 
A dog, which had lived on a farm in 
Iowa, was taken to Florida in a closed box- 
car, filled with household effects, a distance 
of fifteen hundred miles. A few days after 
arriving in the new locality he disappeared, 
and weeks later was found on the porch of 
the house from which he had been removed. 
The dog had gone straight to his destina- 
tion, though he had not seen the country 
through which he passed, and had known 
nothing of the direction taken. Such wis- 
dom as this is positively uncanny. 

A bonny shepherd dog was lost from his 
owners and their car in the East, and given 
up for good, but three months later he 
appeared at his old home in the Capital of 
Oregon; a staggering skeleton, to be sure, 
yet he was there. This animal had followed 
the sun to the west for more than two thou- 
sand miles, over boundless prairies, deserts; 
across rivers and mountain ranges, as true 
to his course as the beam of a star. 

The fame of it went abroad. The papers 
took up the story and ran catchy pictures 
of the dog, while a local author, Mr. Charles 
Alexander, made the brave creature the hero 
of a splendidly fascinating book. Then a 
kennel was constructed for the famous 
canine in a place where the people could see 
him and admire him as they passed by. S. 
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Crime Against Childhood 


S. H. GREEN 


c OME of the zest of life has departed 
«& from childhood this sunny morning; 
soniething has brought tears to the blue 
ey:s of yellow-haired Betty and chubby 
Bobby’s usual spirits are lacking. “Buster” 
frisks about in customary canine capers but 
the companion of his usual morning frolic 
docs not thrust a yellow paw from his cat- 
hood’s box behind the stove. 

A new murderer is at large in the land 
but his crime will not be spread in news- 
print. The only evidence of his guilt is in 
a new mound of dark earth beneath the 
evergreen tree on the front lawn. Here a 
sprawling childish scrawl] has lettered on a 
pine board headstone one word, “Fluffy.” 


Fluffy wasn’t pedigreed; the blood of 
many strains flowed in his feline veins; 
Angora, Persian, and that of the many- 
hued species which frequents fragrant hay- 
mows in the age-long quest of mice. 

Although he was murdered as surely as 
any killing ever deserved this term, his 
death was accidental. It was for Buster 
that the choice bit of poisoned liver was 
tossed over the fence on Saturday night; 
for Buster has ever a watchful eye on the 
little coop where the handsome White Rocks 
reside; and some almost less than human 
being desired free fowl for Sunday’s dinner. 

But Buster has friends in the neighbor- 
hood and went calling on that tragic even- 
ing. Fluffy had no engagement except the 
self-imposed homework of watching a sus- 
piciously new hole at the woodshed’s edge. 
However, there came to his nostrils that 
delicious odor beloved by cats of high and 
low degree. Mouse-watching was neglected 
as he devoured the generous morsel; drowsi- 
ness overcame him on the porch step and he 
slept—never to waken. 

The stealthy poisoner who takes the lives 
of childhood’s pets causes poignant sorrows. 
We sincerely trust that even his hardened 
conscience cannot keep from him visions of 
the tear-stained cheeks of the two little 
children as they knelt beneath the ever- 
green tree at Sunday’s dawn and repeated 
their only prayer, “Now I Lay Me 7088 
father covered the tiny wooden box and 
wiped more than one tear from his own 


eyes. 


CHILDHOOD’S PETS ARE VERY REAL FRIENDS 
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Wings of the Pronghorn 
SILVERQUILL 


N the far west the antelope has been a 

thing of controversy for more than half 
a century. 

First, it seemed impossible to settle the 
question of how this animal’s horns devel- 
oped. Some argued that they were shed 
each recurring season, like those of the 
deer; while others declared there was only 
a steady growth. At last it appears that 
this matter has been settled beyond dispute. 
A new shell is grown each year under the 
old one, like the skin of a snake, after which 
the latter is discarded. As soon as it gets 
into contact with the ripening heat of the 
sun the new covering hardens into the usual 
consistency. 

Then, there was the proposition of how 
fast an antelope could run. One faction 
contended, feverishly, that men of the range 
were in the habit of “roping” these winged 
citizens of the prairie and the mesa from 
the backs of ordinary horses, and that with- 
out any particular difficulty; while common 
greyhounds could pick them up at their 
pleasure. Those on the other side denied 
these things emphatically as nothing but 
the cheapest of fictions. So the matter ran 
on, for and against, ad infinitum. 

To all of which it may be replied that no 
horse ever filled lung with air, ridden or 
free; and no dog that ever gave chase over 
the circle of the earth, could keep within 
rifle shot of a pronghorn if the creature 
were really to let himself out. Happily, this 
matter has been settled in a very practical 
and satisfactory way. 

Near the little uncurried border town of 
Burns, located in Eastern Oregon, where a 
very robust ghost of the old days of the 
colt and the “draw” still skulks about, there 
are, in the dry season, wide, perfectly level 
lake beds, which in the spring are covered 
with only a few inches of water. Under a 
torrid sun this evaporates, leaving a hard 
and gleaming surface which is ideal for rac- 
ing purposes. 

To one of these vast rinks of Nature an 
antelope and a deer were taken recently, 
and chased in a high-powered car, by which 
it was demonstrated, according to reports 
of the tryout, that the pronghorn ran at a 
speed of sixty-two miles per hour over a 
distance of five miles; 
while it is claimed that 
the deer made a record 
of forty-five for one 
mile. 

Allowing for minor 
inaccuracies in this 
test, it is no doubt 
close to the truth, so 
that it may be said 
with all authority that 
there is nothing that 
has feet, by any name 
in any clime, that can 
ever keep anywhere 
near an American an- 
telope when one of 
them really decides to 
leave his pursuers. 


When moving or go- 
ing away for a holiday, 
do not be so cruel as 
to leave your cat. 


Our Canine Sherlock 
Holmes 
ROBERT M. HYATT 
LOODHOUNDS! The very mention of 


the word stirs the pulses. One in- 
stantly envisions the trailing pack, noses 
skimming the ground, in hot pursuit of a 
fugitive. Which is as it should be, in part. 
Yet, despite the fact that his fearsome name 
has won him unjust notoriety, he is the 
most gentle of all hounds. 

Quiet and tranquil in his habits, the blood- 
hound is the picture of dignified solemnity. 
This effect is heightened by the loose folds 
of skin making deep furrows and large 
wrinkles all over his well-domed head and 
face. 

The bloodhound is peculiarly adapted to 
trailing. He runs with a lithe, swinging 
gait. The head is held low, with thin, long 
ears falling in graceful folds. His scenting 
apparatus is the most acute of all dogs. 
He has been known to hold a trail for as 
much as 30 hours. His name seems some- 
what misleading. It is derived from his 
original use as a tracker of wounded and 
bleeding game. Yet he never attacks the 
object of his search. Further, he requires 
no blood-marked trail in order to follow the 
quarry. When once he is put on a track, he 
will follow it unerringly, even when many 
other scents have crossed over the trail. 
This great trailing ability has made him 
popular with police departments all over the 
world. Today he is used frequently to run 
down escaped criminals and other fugitives. 

The bloodhound’s origin is somewhat 
doubtful. Many authorities claim he was 
introduced into England by William the 
Conqueror; others hold that he came with 
the Pilgrims from the Holy Land. Records 
of the fourteenth century refer to him as 
the sleuthhound. He has also been called 
the St. Hubert. Among the several vari- 
eties of this famous canine are the English, 
the Cuban and the African, most of which 
are tawny in color, with black noses. They 
are notable for their deep-set, sorrowful 
eyes, hazel or yellowish tint, and their ex- 
cessively developed dewlaps and flews. 

Bloodhound puppies are remarkably easy 
to rear. Born very small, they rapidly 
attain adult growth, and when mature often 
tip the scales at 90 pounds or more. With 
all his traditional prowess as a tracker, 
don’t forget that the bloodhound is at heart 
as gentle and peaceful as your old “Rover.” 
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Victory for Ohio Birds 


ROBERT PRICE 


HIO no longer places a bounty on the 

heads of hawks and owls. Up until the 

last session of the Ohio legislative as- 
sembly, the General Code of Ohio provided a 
bounty of one dollar each for killing “the 
chicken hawk, blue hawk, Cooper’s hawk, 
sharp-shinned hawk, and great horned owl.” 
Thanks to a hard fight by naturalists and 
conservationists of the state this provision 
has now been repealed. Although a section 
of the code still remains permitting the 
legal killing of these birds, together with 
the crow, European starling, English spar- 
row, and blackbird, the abolition of the 
bounty law will probably remove the chief 
incentive for wholesale slaughter of hawks 
and owls. 

The repeal of this law in Ohio is no 
mean accomplishment. Even though they 
have won only half their battle, conserva- 
tionists are justified in rejoicing, for the 
state of Ohio has paid out as much as 
$135,000 in one year for bounties, this sum 
representing a loss of one bird for every 
dollar. No doubt this killing will now be 
appreciably lessened. 

There still remains, however, a very re- 
grettable feature in the Ohio restrictive 
bird law. In spite of strenuous objections 
on the part of the state’s bird lovers, the 
law still contains those confusing terms, 
“chicken hawk” and “blue hawk.” Both 
names are, of course, meaningless to people 
who really know birds, for no such separate 
species really exists. To the average gun- 
man, though, any large hawk is capable of 
attacking domestic poultry and is therefore 
a “chicken hawk.” Also, the majority of 
adult male hawks are bluish in tint and 
have blue markings and are consequently 
likely to be classified with the mythical 
“blue hawks.” 

Ohio conservationists have fought hard to 
have these ill-defined terms removed from 
the code, but legislators as well as the gen- 
eral public still need some careful educating 
in matters of ornithological classifications 
before certain beliefs and prejudices which 
have long been a part of American folk-lore 
can be removed. In the meantime the con- 
fusing nomenclature will no doubt still pro- 
vide a loophole for much waste of valuable 
bird life in Ohio. 

The possible extent of this waste is sug- 
gested strikingly by some statistics gathered 


recently on hawks and owls by the bureau 
of scientific research in the divisions of 
conservation for the state of Ohio. 

This bureau carefully examined the stom- 
achs of 735 hawks and owls which were 
killed in 79 of Ohio’s 88 counties between 
October, 1931, and May, 1932. Of this num- 
ber only 20 birds showed any signs of hav- 
ing eaten poultry. Fourteen of these were 
red-tailed hawks, of whom eight had been 
caught in traps baited with poultry. These 
20 birds out of 735 represented only four 
species out of a total representation of 15. 
As for game birds eaten by these 735 hawks 
and owls, only eight stomachs showed any 
incriminating evidence and these repre- 
sented only three species. On the other 
hand, 434 of the stomachs examined con- 
tained mice, other small mammals, and 
insects. 

Figures gathered by this bureau on the 
distribution of species in Ohio also gave an 
illuminating slant on this matter. It is esti- 
mated that more than 50 per cent of Ohio 
hawks are sparrow hawks, a species whose 
consumption of game birds amounts to less 
than one-fifth of one per cent of its diet. 
It eats no poultry whatever; whereas, mice 
and insects comprise at least 25 per cent of 
its food. The next most common hawk in 
the state, the marsh hawk, representing 18 
per cent of Ohio’s hawk population, has a 
diet consisting of almost 55 per cent of mice 
and other small mammals and less than 5 
per cent of poultry and game. 

The most destructive hawk in the state, 
the Cooper’s hawk, represents only 6 per 
cent of these birds of prey, while the gos- 
hawk, another of the more destructive 
species, represents only one in a thousand. 
The five species against which most com- 
plaints are made represent only 8.7 per 
cent of the State’s hawk population. The 
other 91.3 per cent, which are of immeasur- 
able value to the farmers of the state, have 
suffered very greatly indeed for the sins 
of the few. 

Of the owls examined, the great horned 
owl, which is counted the worst offender of 
the family, was found to have a diet of 60 
per cent mice and other small mammals, 
7.5 per cent insects and 23 per cent poultry 
and game birds. It represents 14.4 per cent 
of the state’s owl population. The smaller 
owls are almost without exception harmless 
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GREAT HORNED OWL 


to poultry and are of enormous economic 
value. Yet they too have suffered long and 
severely for an undeserved notoriety. 

Ohio has made notable advances in bird 
life conservation. This state was one of the 
pioneers, for example, in placing the bob- 
white on the song-bird list. The fight has 
been hard. But the state is gradually build- 
ing up its program on the incontrovertible 
evidence of hard facts, and these more than 
anything else will probably insure stability 
of the conservation legislation which is 
gradually being established. 


Mount Vernon’s Oldest 


Horse 


According to the Argus, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., that city boasts a horse, now in his 
thirty-first year, which is still in the pos- 
session of the man who was present at his 
birth, in that city, July 27, 1903. “Bob” 
comes from a distinguished and long-lived 
ancestry, according to George Horstmann, 
his proud owner, who drove him for 22 years 
as a carriage horse. Bob is still spry and 
when taken out of his stall the other day, he 
walled his eyes at the sight of a stranger 
and ran around on a chain like a horse of 
eighteen. He even lay down and rolled on 
his back. He has been retired now for 
eight years, but Horstmann is too fond of 
him even to send him to a farm where his 
owner could not be sure of how he was 
treated. 


Fund for Retired Workers 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. 

We will welcome your contribution to 
this fund. Please make checks payable to 
Treasurer, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and 
specify that the amount contributed is for 
the Humane Education Trust Fund. 
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What Our Language Owes 
to the Animals 


ALICE B. WILLIAMSON 


NIMALS may not be able to talk, but 

they have had a considerable influence 
on the English language. Let us examine 
a few of the expressions derived from ani- 
mal traits. 

Horse sense indicates good sense that 
ought to be common sense but too often is 
not! A dark horse in politics is an unknown 
or unforeseen competitor, and its connection 
with racing needs no explanation. Anything 
on a larger or more intense scale than the 
ordinary object seems to be attributed to 
the horse, from horse chestnut, where size 
is meant, to horse radish, where it is pun- 
gency that is increased. Horse-power is a 
term used glibly in regard to -machinery, 
where it is the unit of the rate of*work, by 
thousands who have probably seen very few 
horses in their lives. Possibly some of them 
do not know that one horse-power means 
the equivalent of the number of pounds 
lifted one foot high in one minute by a 
horse. The English dray-horses observed in 
this connection worked continuously on a 
hoist at the rate of 22,000 foot pounds per 
minute. This figure was arbitrarily in- 
creased by one-half, and 33,000 foot pounds 
per minute has been the standard ever 
since. Thus the horse, now largely dis- 
placed in a mechanical world, may be said 
to have left his hoof-prints on its termin- 
ology. 

Our sleekly furred and graceful friend, 
the house cat, has given us the nature words 
catkin, pussy-willow, and cat-tail. Less 
pleasant is the whip with knotted cords 
called cat-o’-nine-tails. A cat’s paw is a 
person used as a tool or dupe, especially for 
discreditable work, from the fable of the 
monkey that persuaded the cat to use her 
paw to draw chestnuts from the fire for him. 

The dog has contributed many pictur- 
esque terms. To dog a person is to pursue 
him persistently, not, however, faithfully as 
a dog follows his master, but relentlessly 
or importunately: synonymous with this is 
to hound. Dog days, the intense heat of 
which was once supposed to drive dogs mad, 
are now counted as the period from July 3 
to August 11, and the expression really 
comes from the fact that the rising of 
Sirius, the dog-star, coincides about that 
time with the rising of the Sun. A yellow 
dog, that is, a mongrel—whose manners are 
often bad—is a mean or malicious person. 
Many plants are named from some fancied 
resemblance to the teeth or ears of the 
canine, but it is not to be construed from 
this that the dogwood’s name has any con- 
nection with its bark! 

Many miscellaneous instances could be 
cited. We characterize insincere grief as 
crocodile tears because the crocodile was 
once reputed to weep over the victims he 
crunched. Anything incredible is fishy, 
from the unbelievable fish story! As the 
ferret searches out his prey so we ferret 
out an object, and a whale of a good time 
is understood by all Americans as a fine, 
large time. 

If animals must be killed for food we owe 
it to them to see that they are rendered un- 
conscious by some sure method of stunning 
before the use of the knife. 
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The Indians and Their 
Animals 
EDITHA L. WATSON 


LL living beings,” says the northeast- 
ern Eskimo, “have the faculty of soul, 
but especially the birds.” 

The Eskimos were not alone in their rev- 
erence of birds. The California Indians 
worshiped the condor, and two great black 
crows were objects of reverence to the na- 
tives of Catalina Island. The Pima say that 
their Ancient Ones were the offspring of 
an enormous eagle. Turkeys were kept by 
the Pueblos, not to eat, but for the use of 
their feathers in ceremonies. 

Animals were never “just game” to the 
Indian tribes of America. They were al- 
most-human creatures with which men 
could speak at times, and who gave aid and 
advice when properly approached. Even 
insects were considered as having human 
faculties. A Tewa story tells of ants which 
were holding a dance. The Spider Woman 
is a powerful “fairy” creature in Pueblo 
stories. 

Beavers, the Flathead people say, are 
a fallen race of Indians. The San Diego 
Indians believe that all large game is in- 
habited by souls who died ages ago. Cer- 
tain southwestern tribes have a legend that 
some of their ancestors fell into the water 
and became fish. The lion and the bear 
were the great animal leaders in Pueblo 
lore. 

Not only regarded as semi-deities or 
food, animals and birds were kept as pets 
by many tribes. The Congaree of North 
Carolina caught young storks and cranes 
before they were able to fly, and tamed 
them. A tame crane six feet high is men- 
tioned in accounts of this tribe. The Nar- 
ragansetts kept hawks, trained to scare 
small birds from their fields. The Minitaree 


kept owls in their lodges—but the Pueblos 
consider owls’ feathers as symbols of black 
magic. 
Columbus found domestic geese like 
those of Europe on the island of Guadeloupe. 
Certain tribes in South Carolina even 
Bears, marmots, 


domesticated the deer. 


PORCUPINE PHOTOGRAPHED IN ALBERTA 
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foxes, and such creatures were caught when 
young and kept as pets, caressed like dogs 
as long as they remained tame. 

The Mexican people, of greater civiliza- 
tion than the northern tribes, also appre- 
ciated animals. Tapir remains, buried as 
sacred animals, have been found. A coyote- 
like animal was buried with vases and 
bronze bells in a tomb of stone slabs. Mon- 
tezuma maintained a zoo which was the 
wonder of his time, and paid veterinary 
surgeons to look after the health of the 
animals confined there. 

A six-year-old Helena, Montana, boy of- 
fered to whip the whole police department 
of that city when he was brought before the 
police chief after his dog had been taken to 


the pound. The chief decided to turn the 
dog loose. 


A Woodlands’ Pincushion 


Ws. J. BANES, BoA. 

IS most ardent admirer would scarcely 

venture to call Prickly either clever or 
handsome. His ungainly body, shuffling 
along on stubby legs, his dullish eye and 
unlovely snout never won a_ woodlands 
beauty contest. And he appears to be one 
of the stupidest of rodents. Yet there is a 
lot to admire about the porcupine, who is 
content to feed on leaves and bark, and 
“live and let live” in the woods, but who can 
administer such terrific punishment to 
greedy flesh-eaters who attempt to molest 
him. 

A mouthful of quills has brought death, 
either from starvation or blood poisoning, 
to powerful bears and panthers, to say noth- 
ing of such smaller fry as dogs, wolves, 
foxes and wildcats. The quills or spines, 
with their myriad tiny barbs, work deeper 
and deeper into the victim’s flesh, and if he 
eventually recovers, it is after suffering such 
as only wild folk can know and bear in 
silence. A sadder and a wiser beast, he will 
never molest Prickly again. 

It is needless now to say that the porcu- 
pine cannot throw quills, though at one time 
that yarn was firmly and widely believed. 
So man is in no dan- 
ger from this animated 
pincushion. Indeed 
Porky, at great expense 
to himself, has saved 
the lives of many 
humans. For, if lost 
in the woods, supplies 
and ammunition gone, 
clumsy man can catch 
and kill slow and stu- 
pid Porky, the only 
wild thing too dull- 
witted to flee even if 
he could. So the game 
laws are careful to give 
the porcupine constant 
protection. It is almost 
inconceivable to the na- 
ture lover that anyone 
would be so lacking in 
sportsmanship as_ to 
kill a porcupine except 
for self-preservation, 
yet such is the nature 
of man that even 
Prickly has to have 
legal assistance. 
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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and ninety-one new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during December. 
Of these, 404 were in Illinois, 109 in Texas, 
99 in Vermont, 50 in Georgia, 43 in Vir- 
ginia, 42 in Massachusetts, 19 in Rhode 
Island, 16 in South Carolina, eight in Penn- 
sylvania, and one in California. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 198,869 


Birds of Land and Water 


WILL HERMAN 


S astonishing as the fish which can 
A come out of the water and crawl about 
on the land, are the birds which dive and 
walk about at the bottom of the water and 
swim along on these regions as naturally 
as the common fish. 

The most famous of all the feathered 
swimmers is the grebe. This bird builds 
its nest on the surface of the water—but 
actually collects the weeds and plants to 
build it from the bottom of the water. 

The grebe also gets its food from below 
the surface of the water. Although poorly 
equipped for flying on land, it actually flies 
through the water. Timing these birds by 
means of motorboats and stop watches has 
given us the speed of these swimming crea- 
tures—two hundred feet in a half minute. 

This bird spends practically its entire 
life on and in the water. It suns itself by 
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The Lost Dog 


I saw a little dog today, 
And, oh, that dog was lost; 
He risked his anguished puppy life 
With every street he crossed. 
He shrank away from outstretched hands, 
And winced at every hail— 
Against the city’s bigness he 
Looked very small and frail. 


Distrust lay in his tortured eyes, 
His body shook with fright; 

(I wondered when he’d eaten last— 
And where he'd slept at night!) 

I whistled, and I followed him, 
And hoped that he might guess 

That all my soul reached out to him, 
And offered friendliness! 


So many times I have been lost, 
And lonely and afraid! 
I followed through the crowded street, 
I followed—and I prayed. 
And the God of little things, 
Who knows when sparrows fall, 
Put trust into the puppy’s heart 
And made him heed my call. 


MARGARET SANGSTER 


floating on the surface, and when it becomes 
hungry, dives below. Walking along the 
bottom of the water, it finds its food, such 
as small fish and plant life. 

The bird has the power to remain under 
water for ten to fifteen minutes. Truly a 
remarkable accomplishment for a creature 
whose natural habitat is the air. 

Among the other feathered creatures who 
swim and dive about in the water are the 
famous penguins. These birds have no abil- 
ity to fly and are extremely clumsy when 
walking on land, but in the water they are 
as much at home as any fish. They swim 
and dive with as much surety as any human 
diver and swimmer, but their purpose isn’t 
the same. Their diving and swimming is 
to get food, and for exercise they go upon 
the land which, to them is a _ strange 
medium. 


HUGH AND NANCY, CHILDREN OF CHIEF VETERINARIAN H. F. DAILEY OF 
ON LAWN OF THEIR HOME 
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Something About Goats 
ALETHEA M. BONNER 


HESE domesticated hollow-hor: eq 

ruminants (cud-chewers) are ck ely 
allied to the sheep, though they have di. er- 
ent ancestry—the original stock b. ng 
traced to the wild goat (capra aegagrus . of 
Persia. 

Aside from the common English ¢ it, 
with its short white, gray, or brown } ir, 
there are many breeds and each posse. <es 
distinct characteristics. For example, «he 
spiral-horned Angora, which came origin: 
from Angora in Asia Minor, wears a w'ite 
coat of two kinds of hair. That which 
grows next to the skin is short and coaise, 
while the outer covering consists of long, 
close-matted ringlets of softest texture. It 
is from this outer wool that a fine fabric, 
called mohair, is manufactured. 

Another familiar breed is the Cashmere 
goat. Its horns are very erect; it has a 
small head, long wide ears, and like its 
cousin, the Angora, boasts a fleece of two 
materials. Yet it is the under-growth wool 
of the Cashmere that is most valuable, it 
being of a grayish-white color and of lovely 
down-like quality. 

Then there are the long-eared, cream- 
fleeced Syrians; the gray-toned hornless 
Maltese; the jet-black Nubians, and the 
dwarf Guinea goats—in every quarter of 
the globe these useful four-footed creatures 
are found, and looked upon with highest 
favor. Perhaps, though, it is in Switzer- 
land that the animals prove most popular, 
for there they are raised in large herds and 
given much attention. The famous Swiss 
cheese, that we think so delicious, is made 
from goats’ milk. 

Rightly has the goat been called’ “the 
poor man’s cow,” because it is a hardy, ser- 
viceable beast, thrives on coarse vegetation 
or brushland, and costs little to keep. Many 
fraternal societies, in a spirit of fun, have 
adopted the frisky and nimble-footed crea- 
ture as their mascot animal, and “riding 
the goat,” is a common and significant 
phrase in fraternal circles—in fact, it has 
been said jestingly of these organizations 
that “they may live without banners, loud- 
speakers, and votes; but no Secret Order 
can live without goats!” 


The Persistent Pewee 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


Thirty and forty years ago the common 
pewee was a regular tenant of our barns 
and granaries every spring and summer. 
Pewees also nested on the beams of the 
wooden bridges that spanned the streams. 


Now there seems to have been a change. 
The belligerent English sparrow has all 
but driven him from our outbuildings. Our 
creeks and rivers are spanned largely by 
cement culverts and these do not furnish 
good holds for nesting places. 


But did the pewee give up? He did not. 
He moved to the woods and adapted him- 
self to them. Here with his first cousin, 
the wood pewee, he is mastering the means 
of existence and thriving. The wood pewee 
is a little larger and has a slightly yellow- 
ish cast when flying. Otherwise they are 
about identical. Both are useful birds, very 
quiet but great worm and insect eaters. 
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The Zoo 


WILLA HOEY 


“T dv not like the Zoo!” said a little boy one day— 

“I do not like the way the lions have to stay 

Behind those iron bars, when they really ought to roam 

The way they used to do, before they left their home. 

The tigers and the bears seem to have a different look 

Than the ones I like to see in my story-book. ° 

It's just because they’re caged, and I do not like the Zoo! 

If I were big like Dad, I know what I would do— 

I would send them all back home, just for a glad surprise, 
And surely that would take the sadness from their eyes.” 


Cookie and Peanut 
MARY ELIZABETH BOUCK 


Weve and “Peanut” are two lively little chipmunks that 
live in Mr. Storekeeper’s woodshed. When Teddy went to 
Heceta Beach, Oregon, to spend his vacation, Mr. Storekeeper 
told him about them. Of course Teddy was very much inter- 
ested, and the next morning, right after breakfast, he took 
some crackers and nuts and rushed out to feed them. 

He called and called “Here, Cookie; here Peanut,” but not a 
sign of them did he see. He was so disappointed that he was 
just ready to leave and go to the sand dunes to play when Mr. 
Storekeeper came out to get some wood. 


Old Clothes for New 


JANET WOOD 


T= changes which some of our smaller animals pass 
through and the extreme exertions which they make at 
“shedding time,” found vivid illustration in our own home 
recently. 

We have, in a large fish-bowl, under a pile of rocks, a couple 
of red-bellied newts. 

These newts, always interesting—when in sight—have fre- 
quent seasons of hibernating, after which, often, one or the 
other comes out in a new suit. One evening, recently, it was 
late, and the house was very still, when there suddenly began 
a most tremendous commotion in the fish-bowl. ‘Fritzie,”’ the 
smaller newt, was racing frantically about, dashing in and 
out, throwing his little body this way and that, in every way 
acting as if he had gone berserk. After about five minutes of 
this, a filmy something, vague as the shadow of Peter Pan, 
detached itself from Fritzie’s body, and dropped away into 
invisibility. And Fritzie rose resplendent, in a new black and 
orange vest. 

The next time it was “Sir Isaac’? who moulted; and we 
were able to lift the cast-off skin, as it fell, and float it in a 
saucer of water, where we could distinguish almost the com- 
plete outline of our little pet. 


“They haven’t come, because they don’t know you, Son,” 


he explained kindly. ‘‘They’re probably hiding around 
here somewhere so they can watch you. They’ll be out by- 
and-by.” 

With that, Mr. Storekeeper took a piece of Teddy’s 
cracker in his hand and began to make a cueer little sort 
of chirping sound. In just a minute the cutest little chip- 
munk appeared as if by magic on the top of the woodpile. 
Teddy started to shout ‘‘Whoopee!” Then he clapped his 
hand over his mouth quickly lest he frighten the little 
creature. It scampered along the top of the woodpile, 
took the cracker from Mr. Storekeeper’s hand, sat up and 
ate it. Just then another little chipmunk flashed over the 
top of the woodpile, snatched a nut from the bag that was 
resting on a stump, and scampered away to store it for 
the winter. 

“Now they’re coming, son,” said Mr. Storekeeper. 
“Just be careful not to frighten them,” and he went back 
to the store. 

Teddy was delighted. He spread out some nuts in a row 
which led right up to him. Then he kept very still, and 
sure enough, Cookie and Peanut followed the trail of the 
nuts taking them one by one till they ate right out of 
Teddy’s hand. He even coaxed them up on his knee while 
his mother took a picture. 


And such antics as they performed! How they scolded 
each other, and chased each other round and round the 
yard, and up and down over the woodpile while Teddy 
laughed with delight! When all the nuts and crackers 
were gone the little chipmunks vanished. Teddy got up 
from the ground with a sigh. “Mother,” he said earnest- 
ly, “I’m going to feed Cookie and Peanut every day while 
we’re here at the beach.” 


And he did. HOW 


MANY BEARS CAN YOU FIND HIDDEN IN THIS PICTURE 
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Stevenson’s Great Kindness 


ARTHUR HEDLEY 


N reading the biography of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, one is deeply impressed with 
his noble humanitarian spirit. He showed 
such kind, tender, generous feelings towards 
all his fellows and was prepared to spend 
his last penny to help another in need. His 
thought and care for God’s dumb creation 
was a very beautiful feature of his char- 
acter. From youth, till the last days of his 
short romantic life, he was ever the lover 
and champion of those who could not defend 
themselves. 

In his childhood he revealed a deeply 
sensitive soul and the sight of anything in- 
human filled him with distress. When a lad 
his Mother found him alone in the study in 
sore trouble. His eyes were red and swollen, 
and he was sobbing bitterly. On seeking 
the cause of his sorrow she found it was 
through reading a cruel story in a book. 

When living in Paris as a young man, he 
became quite a bird fancier and revealed a 
great love for certain diminutive birds. 
Writing to his mother he said, “There is 
only one sort of bird that I can tolerate 
caged, though even then I think it hard, 
that is what is called in France the Bec-d 
’Argent. I once had two of these pigmies 
in captivity; and in the quiet, bare house 
upon a silent street where I was then liv- 
ing, their song, which was not much louder 
than a bee’s, but airily musical, kept me in 
a perpetual state of good humor. I put the 
cage upon my table when I worked, carried 
it with me when I went for meals, and kept 
it by my bed at night.” He tells of the great 
joy he experienced on awakening in the 
morning when he heard these “maestrini” 
tuning up. 

Until his marriage he never really 
owned a dog. With a touch of humor he 
said that all dogs in Heriot Row, Edin- 
burgh, where his family lived, were so gen- 
erously treated by his father that they all 
seemed to claim him as their own. On his 
marriage he was presented with a black 
Skye terrier by Sir Walter Simpson. This 
dog, which became a much loved member of 
the family, was first called “Wattie” after 
the Doctor, then “Woggs,” and finally its 
original name became unrecognizable as 
“Bogue.” This dog was a person of great 
character and entirely attached to his mas- 
ter and mistress. When living in Bourne- 
mouth he became the inseparable friend of 
his devoted master. Here Bogue met with a 
tragic end. Whilst recovering from wounds 
received in battle he escaped from hospital 
in a maimed state and attacking a more 
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powerful dog than himself, perished in the 
fray. His master and mistress were incon- 
solable and never, even in Samoa, could they 
bring themselves to allow any successor. 


Stevenson’s noble thoughts and feelings 
towards dumb creatures is strikingly re- 
vealed in an incident which took place in 
Pittochry when 30 years of age. Walking 
along the street, he saw a man ill-treating 
a dog and at once his spirit was’ rocrsed 
within him. He made a _ strong™ pretest 
which the owner angrily resented, “!t’s not 
your dog,” he snapped. “No” replied Stev- 
enson with strong indignation, “it’s. God’s 


dog, and I’m here to protect it.” He re-- 


garded all creatures as God’s possessions 
and felt himself responsible to God for their 
welfare. Weak though he was himself, he 
championed the cause of dumb animals even 
at the risk of injury to himself. The moral 
indignation which blazed from his eyes si- 
lenced and cowed the biggest bully. 
Towards the end of his life he had been 
away on a visit to Apia, and on his return 
to Samoa, he found some natives greatly 
interested and highly amused at two dogs 
engaged in a fierce fight. He plunged into 
the midst of them and turned to rebuke 
them. His resentment was so great that for 
the moment he could not speak to them in 
their language and all he could say was, 
“Pala’ ai, Pala’ ai!” (Cowards, Cowards.) 
We are not surprised that this man with 
the kindly heart and compassionate spirit 
was loved and respected by all. His friend- 
ship was coveted by rich and poor. The fin- 
est and most eloquent tribute paid to him 
was that of the Samoan chiefs whom he had 
befriended whilst they were in prison. On 
their release they dug and completed the 
road that led to his house and named it 


“Ala Toto Alofa”—“The Road of the Lov- ‘ 


ing Heart.” 


Quick Witted 


K. M. YATES 


HE quickest thinking that ever came~ 


under my notice, was done by an ani- 
mal, a wild goat. I happened to be stand- 
ing upon the top of a precipitous crater 
some eight hundred feet high. Below us, 
perhaps two hundred feet down, the sides 
were cut into ridges running steeply down 
to the levels and the sea, and some of them 
extending only a little way and then drop- 
ping off abruptly into the perpendicular for 
hundreds of feet. The ridges were mere 
narrow combs, sharp on the top and falling 
away sheer on both sides, into the deep 
gorges. 
As we stood looking down, we noticed 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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that there were, scattered about, s vera] 
flocks of wild goats climbing sure-fo edly 


over the precarious ledges of lava w! e it 


seemed impossible that a foothold co: | be 
found. I was wondering how they cept 
from tumbling off in every direction, hen 
one of the party remarked: “Oh, no! ‘hose 
fellows can run like the wind all over «hese 
ledges just as if they were on level gy und. 
Now watch them,” and he dropped a !: t of 
lava over the edge among the flock belo.» us, 

The flock consisted of eight or ten vats, 
among them a brown nanny with 2 kid 


exactly like her, and another white nnny 
with two tiny black-and-white kids close be- 
side her; and with them a great big shaggy 
black billy. When our missile dropped 
among them, they glanced upward; and then 
were off like a flash. “Look at ’em go!” 
shouted my companions, as the goats dushed 
away in every direction, scattering like 
leaves down the various ridges, and with 
never a stumble or a misstep. And then, all 
at once, we saw the beginning of a tragedy. 
The white nanny with the two kids had, in 
her fright, chosen one of the ridges which 
terminated in a straight drop-off of several 
hundred feet, and was dashing down it 
wildly and with tremendous impetus, fol- 
lowed by the kids, close at her heels. The 
moment was tense. Nothing could save 
them. And then, suddenly, the black billy 
saw;— and the thinking that he did was 
like a flash of lightning. He turned as ona 
pivot, came back beneath us and went thun- 
dering down that narrow comb behind the 
nanny and her kids, like a black spectre. 
There seemed nothing that he could do; and 
scarcely yet do I know what he did; for the 
comb seemed too narrow for even one, let 
alone for anything to pass:—but he did 
pass them like a cyclone and out upon the 
ridge in front of them, making it at less 


_ than ten feet of the point, and on down 


ahead of them to the very verge of the 
drop;—and there he stopped and turned 
broadside and set his feet and stood firm. 
Ye gods, it was a sight to see! Nanny and 
the kids came on. Nothing could have stop- 
ped their mad rush except that sturdy wall 
of staunch black life. Down against him 
they came with an impact that we could 
hear from where we stood; but the barrier 
held. There was a momentary huddle, and 
then the little family came stringing its way 
back up the ridge,—and I sat down on the 
lava and marveled. 
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